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- MR. URBAN GLIDE’S COOL ASSURANCE. 
the 
ad, THE CLACKITTS OF INGLEBROOK HALL. | quently at the house, but he discovered other means 
La , ‘ of carrying out his intentions. His stay had been 
ot See Seem Sree protracted beyond Mr. Middleton’s expectations, but 
ri Ir was not very long before the real object of Mr. | always with his consent, that the survey of the neigh- 
The Glide became apparent. He busied himself for some | bourhood might be complete and satisfactory. 
rge days with geological inquiries, but lost no oppor- ‘Mr. Glide has made an offer to your sister this 
iA tunity of appealing to Rosabella’s superior informa- | morning,” said Mr. Britton, as he entered the room 
if tion; and more than once, when he was supposed to | where his wife was sitting, ‘‘and she has accepted 
the be deep in the examination of strata, he was found | him, and they are to be married immediately, and 
mne- to be tracking her footsteps. The arrival of Priscilla’s | set off to Ireland.” 
husband had made him chary of calling too fre-| ‘‘ You surprise me!” said Priscilla. 
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‘‘T had it from Mr. Middleton, half an hour ago. 
Mr. Glide told him his offer and all the rest of it.”’ 

‘‘ What does mother say ?”’ 

‘Ask her; here she is.” 

What Mrs. Clackitt thought of the match was 
of little importance to Rosabella; her property was 
settled on herself, and she had full power over it. 
She had so completely cast herself at Mr. Glide’s 
feet from the very first, that he for a moment hesi- 
tated to have her, though his errand to Inglebrook 
was none other than to secure her fortune. But 
quickly, his affairs being desperate, he conquered 
or disguised his dislike sufficiently to propose to 
her, and she did not oblige him to use many en- 
treaties. 

Mr. Middieton—to whom Mr. Glide made known 
the fact as soon as it had transpired—suggested to 
Mrs. Clackitt and Priscilla that inquiries should 
be immediately instituted as to his family, and the 
truth of his statements respecting his property; 
more especially it should be ascertained whether 
he was a man of good character. 

‘“« He is quite a stranger to us; and to allow your 
daughter to give herself up, and place everything at 
his disposal, seems to me very unsafe.” 

‘‘ Madness!” said Mr. Britton. 

‘He talks about having engagements requiring 
his presence in Ireland, and says he may be detained 
there for months; therefore, he proposes marrying 
at once; but, I confess, I like none of it.” 

‘‘Tf Rosabella should insist on letting him have 
his way—and I think she will—we cannot prevent 
her. My mother knows what her determination ig 
when once formed, and she has no power to oblige 
her to alter it,”’ said Priscilla, adding, 

“John, I think ghe is atraid of you—will you 
show her the necessity of waiting till all is satis- 
factory?” 

And John did try te show it; but to make her 
see it was another thing. She would not hear a 
doubt of Urban’s respectability: he was Miss 
McRocket’s cousin, She would not hear a word of 
his being a needy adventurer: perhaps her fortune 
was large enough for them both. She would not 
marry a man she could not trust. 


‘‘No hope of Rosabella,” said Mr, Britten; ‘‘the 
only thing left is to talk to the man, Shall I do 


that.” 

A vote of assent was given, and he returned to 
the Manor House with Mr. Middleton. 

A greater contrast than that between Mr. Urban 
Glide and Mr. Britton was never seen—the one 
pliant and affable to a painful degree; the other 
sternly upright, and sometimes too rugged to be 
agreeable. 

Mr. Glide was arranging some fresh specimens of 
the neighbouring strata, and appeared so perfectly 
at his ease when Mr. Britton addressed him, that 
the latter gentleman was a little thrown off his 
balance. 

‘*'You are busy, Mr. Glide ?” 

‘“Yes; these are fine specimens. I have been 
delighted with them. I have now, I think, nearly 
completed my search in these parts, and my collection 
is almost perfect. Look at this,” he said, holding 
up one of the pieces to Mr. Britton. 

‘** Mr. Glide, I come on business,’’ said Mr. Britton, 
bluntly. 

Mr. Glide gently pushed the case back on the 
table, gathered the loose pieces into a box, dusted 
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| his books with his handkerchief, some fragments 


having fallen on them, pointed to the seat of which 
Mr. Britton held the back, arranged himself com- 
fortably on the half-stretch on the easy-chair he 
was occupying, and with his usually settled smile 
made a movement, as much as to say, ‘‘ Proceed.” 

‘You have made an offer to Miss Olackitt this 
morning ?” 

Mr. Glide inclined his head. 

** And she has accepted you ?”’ 

Another inclination. 

‘‘We are strangers to you, Mr. Glide, to your 
family, your character, your means. You talk of 
an immediate marriage; but we cannot allow this 
young lady to put herself in the power of a stranger 
until we have some ground of confidence as to the 
wisdom of her doing so.” 

‘Perfectly right,” said Mr. 
sweetest expression possible. 

‘“‘ Well, then, you will give us references ?” 

‘¢ By all means.” 

‘To whom we may write ?” 

‘* Of course.” 

‘And you will wait until we have heard, and are 
satistied ?”’ 

‘*T can come back, you know; it may be at the 
distance of some months. If I marry before my 
return to Ireland, it must be at once.” 

‘* But we can soon hear, Mr. Glide. We shall 
not be many days. We might even go to Ireland, 
and inquire with very little delay.” 

**Ye-s-s. Well, as you please. It is immaterial 
tome. Ido not bind myself to wait here until you 
are satisfied; but I can return, as I said, when I 
am freed from my engagements. I will give you 
the addresses of my friends, and you will be guided 
by them. Here is a letter I had this morning,” and 
he produced a letter from a gentleman of distin- 
guished family, whose name was not unknown to 
Mr. Britton. 

**You can read the letter, if you please; it is 
merely on business.” 

It was a very friendly letter. The writer referred 
to circumstances which presumed Mr. Glide to have 
estates near to his own, and spoke of the necessity 
of his speedy return. 

Mr. Britton read the note, and returned it. ‘ Shall 
I write to this person ?” 

“Tf you like ; but let me give you a few names 
in addition,” and he wrote down _half-a-dozen. 
‘* Those will be sufficient,” he added, as he-handed 
the paper. ‘“‘I have omitted my relatives, the 
McRockets, supposing that their testimony might 
not be well received.”’ 

Mr. Britton took the list. 

“‘Tf these cannot be depended on, there are few 
that we may trust,” was his comment, as his eye 
ran over it. 

After some conversation on Ireland, Irish property, 
Popery, and Protestantism, together with other 
subjects of an equally popular character, Mr. Britton 
took his leave, and rejoined his wife «nd her mother, 
having first requested Mr. Middleton’s presence at 
the conference. 

‘‘T cannot make him out,” said Mr. Britton; “if 
he is a lover, he is certainly the coolest one I ever 
saw. He did not once mention the lady’s name; 
and his cnly alleged reason for marrying was ¢on- 
venience.” 

‘‘T suspect that is the true one,” said Mr. Middle: 


Glide, with the 
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ton; “‘I do not believe he has a particle of regard | 


for Rosabella.”’ 

‘‘Then why should he marry her?” 

“‘ For conventence, as he states ; not only convenience 
as to time, but as to everything else. He wants 
her money; that is my—I can almost say—con- 
viction.”” 

“Did you question him on any close ground, 
John,” inquired Priscilla ; ‘‘ religious principles, for 
instance ?”’ 

“He is not to be got on close ground; he is as 
slippery as an eel. He is a capital talker; but he 
is like the bird that whistles you from its nest—he 
talks to hide his thoughts, not to disclose them. 
I felt this, even when under the fascination of his 
conversation—and it is very fascinating; he has so 
much talent, so happy a ‘ delivery,’ as Mr. Middleton 
would call it; his voice is so pleasant, and there 
is such a show of freedom from assumption or 
disguise, that I will defy you to listen without 
pleasure.” 

“Then you left him satisfied ?”’ 

“No, I did not. One trifle spoilt everything, and 
remained with me after I had lost the spell of his 
presence.” 

“ What was that?” 

“Just one look.” 

“ Explain.” 

“T was stooping over the list of references, and 
suddenly it struck me to ask him a question about 
one of them. I lifted up my head very quickly, and 
before he had time to alter it, I saw the expression 
of his countenance.” 

* And you did not like it?” 

“T tell you I think I never saw anything more 
wicked ; it was a combination of contempt, triumph, 
and hatred—at least I thought so. You remember 
the sneer on the face of Mephistophiles—it was just 
like that; it vanished in an instant, but he knew 
I had seen it, and I think he felt that I had under- 
stood it, for he was not quite so much at his ease 
after, or I fancied he was not. How have you 
found him?” said John, turning to Mr. Middleton. 

“He has been a complete puzzle to me. Some- 

times I have suspected him of being an impostor, 
and everything bad; at others, I have been ashamed 
of my suspicions. I have believed now and then 
that—that—” Mr. Middleton hesitated. ‘It was 
my weakness,” he said, smiling; ‘‘ but I have hoped 
sometimes that I might be of use to him. I have 
had some very interesting conversation with him; 
but I have always felt that I was talking to a man 
better able to handle the subject, as far as head 
went, than I was; and, notwithstanding his assumed 
humility, I have doubted occasionally whether 
he was not all the time laughing in his sleeve 
at me.” 
_ “Tf the man is respectable in character, and not 
in such circumstances as to make him marry Rosa 
wholly for her money, and she wi//. have him, how 
can we hinder her?” said Mr. Britton. 

“She will if she will, John. No one will ever be 
able to hinder her.” 

“Then we will write by to-day’s post to these 
persons.” 

“ Certainly.” And the letters were written ; Mr. 

iddleton proposing that as little intercourse as 
peewle should take place between Mr. Glide and 

sabella until such answers had been received as 
made all things plain. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—FLIGHT. 


Ir was two days after this that Priscilla and her 
mother were at work, helping Miss Chuffer to till 
a missionary basket; Miss Chutier was amusing the 
children, in whom she took intense delight; and 
Mr. Britton was reading to the party, when Mr. 
Flummers was announced. 

‘‘ Always busy, always busy,” said he, shaking 
hands vigorously with everybody, and rolling the 
children over—tossing them with true fatherly skill. 
‘Why, Miss Chuffer, you are always to be found 
in these snug quarters. I think, sir, you must take 
Miss Chuffer off with you when you go, for she can 
never bear a second separation from your good lady. 
How many bottles of tonics did you take, and how 
much salvolatile ?” 

‘‘Mr. Flummers, I’m ashamed of you,’’ said Miss 
Chuffer, who did not like to be let down before 
Mr. Britton. 

‘‘Take care, sir, take care; you'll be sure to find 
her in the imperial, when you unpack, if you don’t 
look after it,” continued the merry man. ‘ Well, 
Mrs. Clackitt, I may congratulate you to-day, I 
suppose. Once I was a little too soon, and in the 
wrong box, too; but I believe now there is no 
mistake ! ”’ 

‘‘You mean about Rosy ?”’ said the old lady. 

‘Yes; I don’t ask after her, as I know she is 
from home.” 

‘‘She is not from home,” said her mother. 

Mr. Flummers looked “a moment, and added, 
‘‘What train, then, did she return by? I suppose 
she had a return ticket?” 

‘* What do you mean?” asked Mr. Britton. 

‘‘ Mean ? why, that I saw her in a railway carriage 
this morning, when I took Mrs. Fiummers to the 
station. She saw me too, but, as usual, turned 
away her head directly.” 

All the party rose. It occurred to them that 
Rosabella had not been at luncheon, which, however, 
she seldom partook of with the family, and that she 
had not been seen since the morning. 

‘* Are you sure?” was the one cry. 

‘* Sure! ay, as sure as 1 am that I see you now. 
She was in a carriage, alone; first-class, of course, 
and in the London train. I supposed she was guing 
to choose dresses, or some such thing; but I thought 
it odd that she should go by herself: Bessie said 
that no doubt her maid was in a _ second-class 
carriage.” 

Poor Mrs. Clackitt was much agitated. Mr. 
Britton went to the Manor House to make inquiries 
there, and Mrs. Clackitt and Priscilla went to 
Rosabella’s room, where they had supposed her to 
be, to ascertain, if they could, any confirmation of 
Mr. Flummers’s report. 

Mr. Britton found Mr. Middleton in his study. 

‘‘ Well,” said he, with his usual serene look, ‘‘ any 
letters? Any news?” 

‘‘ Where is Mr. Glide ?”’ said Mr. Britton. 

‘‘Oh, he is gone to London for a few days, till 
these letters have come. He says he can give a 
fortnight for the business, but no more.”’ 

“Then they’re off, and the thing is done, and he 
is a swindler, as I thought he was.” 

Mr. Middleton’s surprise was removed by the 
account of Mr. Flummers’s visit. They immediately 
proceeded to the station, and the ticket-issuer said 
he had given two first-class and a second-class ticket. 

aQ?2 
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to Mr. Glide, whom he knew by sight, as being the 
gentleman who was so fond of geology, and who 
was besides called ‘‘the handsome stranger” by all 
Inglebrook. To telegraph was useless, for the train 
by which they had travelled had stopped in town some 
time since, and all the passengers had dispersed. 
No doubt Mr. Glide had gone in another carriage 
for the first few miles, to avoid suspicion ; and Jane, 
who was let into her mistress’s secret, was put into 
the second-class. 

Mrs. Clackitt and Priscilla found that all things 
of value that were at all portable had been taken 
by Rosabella. Every trinket, and as much of her 
wardrobe as her maid could convey to the station, 
had been abstracted, and with such secrecy, that 
Pinner was not aware, until the inquiry was insti- 
tuted, that the maid and her mistress were not in 
Rosabella’s dressing-room,—where the morning was 
usually spent by the young lady over her novels, 
now that Priscilla and Mr. Britton were at Ingle- 
brook; and by the maid in making arrangements 
in her mistress’s toilet. 

After the confusion naturally to be expected on 
the discovery of such an event, the party at the 
Hall settled down into the conviction that no 
remedy was to be found for the mischief, and that 
they must await patiently tidings from the run- 
aways, for as to seeking them, that they thought 
was vain. 

“You know, ma’am, you have exercised all due 
caution, and have no cause to blame yourself; 
therefore, take heart; for my part, I’m inclined to 
look on it as no bad thing. -Rosabella has resolutely 
chosen a lot for herself, which, I think, will turn 
out a hard one; but it is perhaps the only way in 
which she may be brought to reason, and something 
better.” So said Mr. Britton. 

Mrs. Clackitt had been so alienated from Rosabella 
by years of undutiful conduct, that her fears for 
her future happiness were of a very different 
character from what they would have been had 
she loved her with all the strength of her motherly 
heart. Still she was her child; and in spite of all 
that Priscilla and her husband, and Mr. Middleton, 
could say to comfort her, she felt strong compunction 
and misgiving that she had not tried sufficiently to 
gain her daughter’s confidence. She said something 
of this kind. 

“Tut, tut! ma’am,” said Mr. Britton, “don’t 
disquiet yourself unnecessarily. Take a little breath 
in this season of rest from her. She is not off your 
hands yet; be sure you will have more dealings 
with her presently, or I am mistaken. She has 
gone; she would go; her temper was a constant 
grief to you. While there are things to regret, 
there is this to rejoice in—that you can now live 
in peace.” 

Three days after, a short letter arrived from 
Rosabella, dated Paris, and signed “R. Glide.” 
It offered no apology, vouchsafed no explanation ; 
but intimated that certain moneys, which were due 
to her from a late sale of property, should be imme- 
diately transmitted to Mr. Glide’s agent in London. 
By the same post came several replies to the letters 
addressed to Mr. Glide’s references. Some declared 
entire ignorance of the name. One said that his 
steward, Roger Glide, had a son who had turned 
out a great rogue, and was from all accounts an 
educated and accomplished villain; whether the 
“Mr. Urban Glide’? was the same person he could 
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not say, he knew of no other of that name. 
some no answer came. 

“Would it not be better to write to Miss 
McRocket, dear?’ said Miss Chuffer, who was 
deeply interested in the whole affair. She was always 
sorry for what gave others pain; but there was a 
sort of novelty and breezy stir about this business 
that gave her much to think of, and altered the 
monotony of things in a very agreeable manner. 

‘‘T could not write to her,” said Priscilla. 

‘‘Why not, Priss? Miss Chuffer is quite right,” 
said Mr. Britton. 

Miss Chuffer, flattered at the commendation, ven- 
tured, with some misgiving, on a fresh suggestion— 
‘‘ Shall I write for you, dear?” 

‘“No, no. What's to hinder her from writing for 
herself?” 

‘‘ How he snubs,” thought Miss Chuffer; ‘‘ one is 
never sure of him.” 

Mrs. Britton addressed a few lines of inquiry to 
Miss McRocket, enclosing the note which Rosabella 
had received from her, and which that young lady 
had treasured up in the note-basket on the drawing- 
room table. In reply, she had the note re-enclosed, 
with a stiff assurance that Miss McRocket had no 
knowledge whatever of it or of the writer. 

‘““What a blunder we have made, not to have 
inquired at the fountain-head before!” said Mr. 
Britton. 

“‘ Who could have suspected it?” said Priscilla. 

‘‘Where could he have learnt so much of the 
McRockets, and of Sir Thomas’s behaviour to my 
father. He told Rosabella a long story of ‘his 
uncle’s’ regret whenever he thought of it, and 
talked so intimately of them, in little things— 
describing incidentally their persons, their pecu- 
liarities, their characters, with such accuracy— 
that it never once entered my head to doubt the 
fact of his relationship.” 

‘‘ Time will unravel the mystery.” 

“She expected to be taken to McRocket Castle 
immediately after her honeymoon.” 

‘‘Ah, she will meet with much less, and much 
more than she expected; life is beginning to her 
now !” 

From this time nothing was heard from Rosabella, 
except through a person in London styled Mr. 
Glide’s agent, who became importunate for all 
forthcoming money, almost before it became due 
to Mrs. Glide. The affair died away; and Mrs. 
Clackitt, having no longer any plea for continuing 
her establishment, prepared to leave Inglebrook, 
and take up her abode permanently with her 
daughter Priscilla. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—A BRIGHT HOUR. 


Tue removal of the Clackitt family, the death of 
Miss Manners, and the marriage of the two Miss 
Thatchers, made Inglebrook a desolate place to poor 
Miss Chuffer. Except a chat now and then with 
Mr. Flummers, and an “improving conversation’ 
with Mr. Middleton—who had as much difficulty 
in getting on with her as she with him—poor Miss 
Chuffer had no society beyond what the farm-houses 
round occasionally furnished. She could not be 
accused of overstating matters when she said it was 
‘‘ yarticularly dull,” and yet she wrote an emphatic 
refusal to Priscilla’s invitation to visit her. , 
“Who is to go to the school, dear; and who will 
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see after the benevolent society; and who will take 
charge of blind Jane?” she would inquire. 

It may be that the glory of being necessary helped 
her to make the sacrifice. She certainly wished to 
stand well with Mr. and Mrs. Britton and all good 
people; but that gentleman was right when he said 
to his wife, after reading the letter, ‘‘There is a 
great deal of worth about her—a self-denying and 
actively useful religion is the only satisfactory one.” 


“How very foggy it is,” said Miss Chuffer, look- 
ing over the green window-blind. ‘‘Sarah, light the 
lamp, and we will try and finish those flannels to- 
night.” 

But Sarah was not in the room; she had left her 
mistress in her meditations on the fog, and escaped 
to the back door to have a chat with Mrs. Thatcher’s 
dairymaid. 

“ How particularly tiresome Sarah is,” said Miss 
Chuffer, and she was just about to give a sharp 
twitch to the bell, when her hand was stopped by— 
Mr. Britton. 

An almost soream of delight welcomed him. 

“Qh, don’t look behind me,’ he said, “none of 
the lady folk are here; I could not bring them; and 
so I thought I had better come without any notice, 
for fear I should not get a very good reception.” 

“You haven’t dined,—how good of you to come. 
I’ve nothing worth giving you,--how particularly 
unfortunate that I sent away that fowl to Mrs. 
Sharp.” 

“Now, if you put yourself into a tumult, I shall 
go to Mr. Middleton, and say you have frightened me 
away. I want to have a chat first with you. Can 
you give me something to eat, and a bed to-night?” 

Could she! "Wouldn’t she have parted with all 
her worldly wealth on the spot to have given him 
anything at that moment? 

Sarah made amends for her desertion; the fire 
was piled up; Miss Chuffer’s own room made ready 
for Mr. Britton, lest the spare room, so seldom used, 
should be damp; a chop, cooked to perfection, and 
country bread and butter, in all their sweetness, 
graced one end of the table, while tea and coffee 
smoked hospitably on the other; and Sarah kept 
bringing in reinforcements of all kinds, in obedience 
to mysterious nods and winks—pickles out of mani- 
fold little jars, preserves out of manifold little pots— 
ssc biscuits, seed biscuits, and gingerbread—all 

ome-made ; hot toast, cold toast, muffins and tea- 
cakes, till Mr. Britton said, with a grim smile :— 

‘Where am I to begin? Have some pity on a 
hungry man, and don’t spoil my appetite with per- 
plexity.” 

A pleasant, a particularly pleasant evening was 
that to Miss Chuffer, more delightful from its being 
So unexpected; and a pleasant evening it was to 
Mr. Britton, who was happy always in the happiness 
of others, and who knew well the true art of giving 
pleasure ; and a pleasant evening it was to Sarah, 
who rejoiced to exchange those tiresome old flannel 
petticoats which she had been patching for four 
foggy evenings consecutively, while her mistress read 
missionary reports to her, for the hurry and bustle of 
the work of hospitality. 

‘Sarah, a few such visitors would ruin your con- 
stitution. I have given you more exercise than 
you’ve had for some time, I think ?” 

“Oh, sir, thank’ee, sir,” said Sarah; “‘it’ll do us 
all the good in the world.” 
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Indeed, Miss Chuffer looked years younger that 
night ; her face shortened, her complexion cleared, 
her voice strengthened, her step got quite elastic. 

Mr. Britton’s business in Inglebrook was to 
arrange matters for the sale of the Hall, which the 
heir-at-law to poor Will’s property had expressed a 
wish to purchase. What other news there was was 
soon told. Mr. Britton informed his hostess that 
nothing of any kind had been received from Rosabella, 
but that fresh demands for money were continually 
being made; and that as she had taken no care 
to have any settled on herself, there was little doubt 
but that her twenty thousand pounds would soon 
be disposed of. 

‘* How particularly sad!” 

“There are people who want fiery teaching— 
Rosabella is one—and I think she is in a fair way of 
getting what she wants. If it should end in her 
purification, the fire won’t have been dear even at 
twenty thousand pounds.” 

It was on Miss Chuffer’s lips to say, ‘‘ How good 
and wise !” but she checked herself. 

How the time flew in that quiet chat! 

‘‘ Eleven o’clock! And I must be up betimes. 
What is your breakfast hour ?” 

‘Right ; but you shall fix your own.” 

‘‘ Right is very good.” 

Hopes that all would be as he wished—that he 
would enjoy undisturbed sleep—that he would find 
all he wanted, etc., etc., thronged upon Mr. Britton 
as he left the parlour. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 
X.— BLEACHING. 


Havine passed under review all, or nearly all, the 
various textile fabrics used for the clothing of man- 
kind, it remains for me to state the manner in which 
certain colours, more or less permanent, are imparted 
to them ; but obviously it would be a misdirection of 
time and skill to impart colour to an already coloured 
material. In some way the colour must be got out, 
and this constitutes bleaching. Everybody knows 
the effect of what is called ‘‘ weather” upon coloured 
fabrics in general. Everybody knows that most 
colours fade after considerable exposure to weather ; 
and although fading be an undesirable result in 
regard to colours specially and artistically impressed, 
it is just what one would desire to happen to a tex- 
ture before subjection to an actual process of orna- 
mental dyeing. Many industrial arts were long in 
operation before the true nature of them was sus- 
ae, and in this category is bleaching. Thus every 

nglish housewife knows that linen and cotton goods, 
nominally white, but which have acquired a yellow- 
ness through bad laundry work, and long storage, 
may be restored to their proper colour by free ex- 
posure to free air, sunlight, and moisture. In Ger- 
many bleaching constitutes an important branch of 
laundry work, the bleaching-plot being thought no 
less indispensable to the getting-up of linen, than is 
the drying-yard of an English laundress. The 
practice in Germany is, after the linen has been 
washed, to spread it on the bleaching-sward exposed 
to the sun and air, watering it from time to time by 
the rose of a garden watering-pot. Under this treat- 
ment the linen acquires a degree of whiteness at least 
equal, and probably superior, to that achieved by 
English laundresses by their farrago of bleaching 
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powders. I mention the German process of domestic 
bleaching, inasmuch as it is the exact process followed 
in manufacture here and abroad until the discovery 
of chlorine, or rather the so-called chloride of. lime, 
a material that will have to be referred to more pre- 
cisely by-and-by. One fact I would impress here, 
and it is this, namely, whether chloride of lime be 
used, or whether the old agency of the elements, as 
we may say, it is one and the same bleacher, or 
colour destroyer, that acts, namely, oxygen. 

As our readers are aware, oxygen, whether 
quantity or quality be regarded, is the most im- 
portaut of all the chemical elements. Almost 
two-thirds of this planet and its creatures can be 
resolved into oxygen; but what we are most con- 
cerned to know in this place, and for present pur- 
poses, is that eight-ninths of water by weight is 
oxygen, and four-fifths by measure of atmospheric 
air. It will be right to remember, too, that oxygen 
can exist under two states, common oxygen and 
ozone, just as carbon may exist under one of three 
states, namely, charcoal, plumbago, and the diamond. 
Now chemists believe, though I do not conceive they 
have demonstrated the grounds of their belief, that 
oxygen, as ozone-oxygen, is that which is alone con- 
cerned in bleaching or colour removal. Be this as it 
may, the fact is no less certain, and was long applied 
before the theory of it was known, that prolonged 
exposure to air, moisture, and sunlight, has the 
etlect of removing certain colours, especially the 
yellow fuscous tints that sully the appearance of new 
linen and calico. I do not mean to say that oxygen, 
however derived, is the only agent used in bleaching 
articles of dress; on the contrary, for bleaching 
yellow silk white, and also the naturally yellow 
straw work of straw bonnets, sulphurous acid, 
generated by the combustion of sulphur in atmo- 
spheric air, or oxygen, is preferable. For the bleach- 
ing of linen and cotton goods, however, oxygen is the 
only agent used, even though apparently the agent 
be chlorine or chloride of lime. The explanation of 
this seeming contradiction will be given presently. 

Originally, then, for a long series of years, the 
only available mode of bringing the bleaching agency 
of oxygen to bear, consisted in exposing the tissues 
to be bleached for long times together under the 
influence of the air, sunlight, and moisture. By-and- 
by somebody discovered that sprinkling with whey 
or sour milk facilitated the bleaching process, and 
again, by-and-by, somebody else discovered that 
weak oil of vitriol was even preferable to whey or 
suur milk for this purpose. The grand discovery of 
all, however, was that chlorine, itself only discovered 
by Scheele, about the year 1774, would effect 
uilmost instantaneously an equivalent result to what 
was accomplished by the old process in weeks—ay, 
-vmetimes mouths. Chlorine itself is rarely used as 
u bleaching agent, being difficult of manipulation. 
The material actually used is the so-called chloride 
of lime, made by bringing lime and chlorine to- 
gether under particular chosen circumstances. The 
term chloride of lime should seem to indicate a com- 
pound made up of chlorine united with lime. Now 
the substance under discussion is certainly not that. 
What exactly its chemical composition may be, 
chemists have not quite determined, and we,need 
not debate about here. All that concerns us to 
know is, that the so-called chloride of lime evolves 
chlorine gradually and slowly of its own accord, 
which is just what the linen and cotton bleacher 
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wants. Thoir contact with well-nigh any acid causes 
the so-called chloride to evolve its chlorine all at once 
in a gush, which, under certain circumstances of art, 
is desirable, as we shall discover by-and-by when 
we come to treat of calico-printing. 

At length for an explanation of the statement, 
more than once made, that it was really oxygen that 
bleached, even though chlorine were used. ‘This is 
actually true, though the understanding of it will 
need a slight draw upon our small store of chemistry. 
The fact is well made out that actually dry chlorine 
will not bleach at all, water being indispensable to 
the result. This being so, we have to ask ourselves, 
What is water? A compound of hydrogen with 
oxygen, of course. When we know that chlorine 
rapidly tends to unite with hydrogen and form 
hydro-chloric acid, the rationale of the bleaching 
process lies before us. As hydro-chloric acid is 
formed, the development of oxygen goes on, and 
simultaneously with such development the process 
of bleaching. 

The art of calico-printing will have to come under 
our notice specially by-and-by, and thus the use of 
chlorine in the formation of certain patterns will be 
gone into. Still it would be injudicious to allow the 
present occasion to pass without imprinting on the 
intelligent reader’s memory tlie science of an opera- 
tion, the theory of which will, in a very short time, 
be obvious. Chloride of lime does not bleach as 
chloride of lime—granted. It can be caused to evolve 
chlorine, and chlorine bleaches—granted. Contact 
of an acid with chloride of lime effects such evolution 
—once more agreed. Suppose, then, a length of 
calico dyed blue throughout, and white devices 
required to be developed upon the blue ground; 
how could such result be accomplished? If 1 dip the 
entire fabric into a solution of chloride of lime in 
water not holding an acid, #.e., chemically pure water, 
there should be no bleaching, according to what has 
been stated—according to postulate, as writers on 
geometry say. ‘The fabric going into the chloride of 
lime bath blue should come out blue. But suppose 
now we imprint our proposed white design upon the 
blue fabric with an adhesive paste made of gum 
and citric acid, and let the impression dry ; and now 
put it into the chlorine bath. What now, according 
to our own statement, should follow? Ought not 
the citric acid to develop chlorine on the very spot of 
its presence, and ought not the blue ground to be 
locally turned to white, bleached—the colour dis- 
charged? Such in truth is actually what does 
happen, and hence the propriety of the term cotton- 
priuting by discharge. 

Reverting to bleaching proper, I must state that 
chlorine, though an efficacious bleacher, needs close 
observance and nice management. ‘I'o use exactly 
enough—no more, isin practice impossible ; a known 
excess is always employed, and the overplus re- 
moved, or at least neutralised by the subsequent 
addition of some maierial known in practice by the 
general name of antichlor. The strength ot the 
chlorine liquor is a matter of great importance. The 
stronger it is, the more rapidly it acts, but at the 
same time it is more difficult of control. In practice 
it is not found safe to use a solution of higher specific 
gravity than 1002. ; 

Most of the woven cotton goods produced in this 
country are bleached by the chloride of lime process 
wholly ; but the bleaching of linen is more commonly 





effected by the chloride of lime process to begin with, 
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and air-exposure to follow. Linen is more highly 
charged than cotton with colouring matter. Whereas 
cotton goods only lose one-twentieth of their ori- 
ginal weight in bleaching, the corresponding 
loss upon linen goods amounts to one-third. This 
large amount of colouring matter did not exist 
originally in the flax, but was produced in the 
operation of steeping or water-rotting already 
described under the head of flax preparation. 

The colouring matter of steeped flax lingers with 
much obstinacy. It is insoluble in water, acids, and 
alkalies, but becomes soluble in alkalies after ex- 
posure to light or subjection to chlorine. In most 
cases, though not always, linen is partially bleached 
by crofting, or air-exposure. Chlorine, to be fully 
efficacious, must be used for so considerable a 
period that weakening of the tissue would most 
probably ensue. The Irish operation of linen- 
bleaching, as conducted in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast, is in essential particulars the following. 
The linen first goes to the fulling mill, where it 
is scoured. Next, warm water is poured upon 
it, and left in contact with it for two or three days 
to promote fermentation. It next is boiled in an 
alkaline ley, then removed and crofted, or exposed 
on the grass. These preparations are repeatedly 
performed in the order given, seldom less than six 
times, even twelve for fine linen. It is next soured 
by immersion ‘ weak sulphuric acid, soaped, boiled 
in an alkaline ley, washed, crofted, chlorine-bleached, 
washed, soaped, scalded, crofted again, then finally 
washed and dried. The complexity of this process 
will give some general idea of the obstinacy with 
which the colouring matter of raw linen lingers 
amidst the fibres. 

Chlorine is not available for thé bleaching of either 
wool or silk, being found to destroy the fibre. In these 
cases, sulphurous acid is the agent relied upon, and it 
will effect its purpose. Sulphurous acid cannot destroy 
either animal or vegetable tissue, and although it slowly 
changes into oil of vitriol in a moist atmosphere, yet 
the transformation is so very slow as to give no incon- 
venience in bleaching practice. Raw silk contains 
an enormous amount of matter extraneous to the 
fibre, an amount rising to about forty parts in the 
hundred. Albumen, gelatinous substances, wax, fat, 
resin, and colouring matter make up the category. 
All these foreign bodies except the colouring matter 
are removable by boiling in soapsuds, which is the 
process adopted. After this treatment, the silk is 
nearly, but not entirely, white. Perfect whiteness is 
accomplished by exposure to sulphurous acid, ordi- 
narily termed sulphuring. Being first moistened, 
the silk is suspended in a Jarge box, in which sulphur 
is burned. About one pound of sulphur is required 
for every. twenty pounds of silk, and about four 
sulphnrings of twelve to sixteen hours each are 
necessary to insure perfect whiteness. As by the 
process just described the silk loses greatly in weight, 
1t 18 sometimes thought desirable to proceed with 
bleaching at once, without any preliminary cleansing. 

W ool is never bleached in the fleece, because cer- 
tain processes adopted to make it spin kindly are 
rather dirty, and for this reason would make a second 
bleaching process necessary. In all essential parti- 
culars the bleaching of woollen yarn is the same as 
that already described for the bleaching of silk. 
Occasionally, however, the sulphuring is omitted, 
and the cleansing wholly effected by ammonia. 

have already stated that the bleaching of | 
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straw for straw hats and bonnets is effected by 
sulphurous acid, but not invariably. Unlike silk 
and wool, straw gives us the option between sul- 
phurous acid and chlorine; accordingly the chloride 
of lime bath, alternated with alkaline solutions, is in 
very frequent request for this purpose. 
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A 
CHAPTER XXVII.—FROM WADY FEIRAN TO THE CONVENT OF 
8ST. CATHERINE—THE MANNA IN THE WILDERNESS. 


WE spent our time very pleasantly whilst we re- 
mained at Widy Feiran, «nd I added very con- 
siderably to my collection of plants and insects. On 
the 8th of May we bade adieu to the rippling stream 
and shady palm-groves, and started en route direct 
for Jebel Mousa. It was an intensely hot morning; 
the sun, pouring down his fiery rays from a perfectly 
cloudless sky, fairly blistered the skin. I took 
with me my iusect net and collecting boxes, but 
packed my gun on the back of a camel. I had a 
good twenty miles’ walk ahead of me ; and when the 
temperature is a hundred and anything, every pound 
more than is absolutely wanted becomes a terrible 
incumbrance. For some distance after leaving the 
shady grove near which we had encamped, our 
course lay through groups of palms and past quain‘ 
little gardens ; but we missed the stream of sparklin » 
water, its place being wretchedly supplied by dismal, 
creaking, old lifting pumps. As the trees dwindled 
away in numbers, and only a solitary straggler stood 
here and there alone in his glory, it seemed as though 
we had been suddenly conjured into some other land. 
The rich green luxuriance of the vegetation was 
gone, and straight ahead as far as eye could scan 
the hazy distance, barren rocks and a wide-spreading 
waste of yellowish sand had taken its place. 

Soon after quitting the palms and gardens, huge 
heaps and walls of whitish material, like sun-dried 
river mud to look at, flanked the hills on either side 
of the widy. Some of these banks of alluvium 
attain a height of sixty feet. They show evidence 
of being stratified, and contain several species of 
fresh-water shells, amongst which a pisidium and a 
small pond snail, Lymnaea trancatu:a, may be cited 
as examples. There can be very little, if any doubt, 
that these enormous accumulations of alluvium took 
place in comparatively still water, either in a lake 
or very slowly flowing stream, containing fresh-water 
mollusks, as we have stated these deposits do. These 
mollusks are much too diminutive to induce any per- 
sons to bring them from a distance as articles of food ; 
and it is only fair to conclude that they lived and 
died round the marshy banks of the lake-like ex- 
panse of water wherein the alluvium, as it washed 
in, sank and accumulated. 

Now it seems to me this fact goes very materially 
towards proving, that even within comparatively 
recent times, the chmate and other conditions of 
the Sinaitic peninsula differed greatly from what 
they are now. Fresh-water mollusks, both large 
and small, existed in more than one isality which 
is now @ waterless, stony, parched-up desert. My 
readers will recollect that 1 dwelt at some length 
upon the circumstance of finding at Wady Ghenneh, 
both in the alluvium and in the turquoise mines, the 
shells of a large fresh-water mussel, and I stated that 
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the probabilities were very much against the assump- 
tion that it had been transported from the Nile as a 
food supply for the miners. The occurrence of ana- 
logous alluvial deposits in Wady Feiran, containing 
fresh-water mollusks, so small as to leave no shadow 
of doubt that they were never brought there by human 
agency, is weighty evidence in support of the theory 
that the drainage system of the peninsula has so 
altered that the ponds, or lakes, or rivers, whichever 
they may have been, in which these mollusks 
flourished, have dried up, and as a consequence the 
animal and vegetable life dependent upon the water 
supply has ceased to be. The shelly skeletons of 
the mollusks and the encrusted stems of carices 
which remain buried in the mud, are sturdy witnesses 
to the strangely altered conditions of the locality. 

The ground rose pretty rapidly, and I found it very 
stiff walking ; but as 1 continued my steady ascent 
up the course of the wady, the hills on either side 
became far less in altitude, and losing the jagged, 
angular appearance they presented near the palm- 
grove, assumed a more rounded outline. In all di- 
rections black dykes of intrusive rocks stood out so 
sharply, and in such regular lines, that often I was 
hardly able to convince myself that these dykes were 
not actually walls or lines of fortification built by 
human hands. I have seen grander and finer rock 
scenery in the Rocky and Cascade Mountains, but 
anything altogether so weird and wonderful as were 
the rocks at the upper part of Wady Feiran, never. 
Nothing occurred during my long and rather tiring 
walk worthy of record; we camped that evening at 
the upper end of the widy, in a cosey little nook up 
in the hill-side. 

As few preparations were necessary, an early start 
the next morning was again easily accomplished. For 
some distance the character of the landscape kept 
pretty constant to the same rounded outline, but that 
general sterility, so dismal to contemplate through- 
out yesterday’s walk after quitting the palms, pre- 
sently began to give place to a sprinkling of 
vegetation. 

Not until I looked back towards the old camp, near 
the stream of water, did I realise to the full the grand 
and marvellous immensity of Jebel Serbal. Its sharply- 
cut conical peaks, towering up like stalwart giants, 
actually seemed as though their points touched thesky. 
The mountain appeared to completely fill up all the 
background. It did not so much impress me with 
the idea of magnitude, as that it must have grown 
right up out of the sandy desert in the course of the 
night, and was still increasing its height and breadth. 
I can readily comprehend now how any traveller or 
pilgrim might readily come to the conclusion that so 
stupendous a mountain, standing, as it appears when 
contemplated from a distance, isolated from all others, 
and split into five conspicuous peaks, was the actual 
‘*mount of God.” 

As I retrace mentally the line of march I have 
been travelling, it seems to me Rephidim might 
very well have been the delightful oasis I have 
— of in Wady Feiran, so near the base of 
glorious Serbal. It is just the very spot a party 
of weary wanderers would choose as a olen 
place, ‘‘a place of rest ;” and supposing a large con- 
course of people to be at this very time making their 
way from Moses’ Wells to Sinai, the Bedouins would 
probably defend Feiran now for the sake of their 
palm-groves and gardens, as did the Amalekites of 
old time. And how admirably, admitting such a 
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supposition, does it fit in with the Scripture nar- 
rative: ‘‘They departed from Rephidim, and came 
to the desert of Sinai, and ‘ pitched’ in the wilder- 
ness; and there Israel encamped before the mount.” 
Precisely as I with my cavalcade had left Feiran to 
camp or ‘‘pitch” in the wilderness -en route to the 
mount, so may we imagine did the hosts of Israel 
aforetime. 

We halted for our mid-day rest and refreshment 
under the shadow of some overhanging rocks in a 
narrow pass that one was almost disposed to believe 
must have been purposely cut through the solid 
rock, so smooth were the faces of the cliff on 
either side. The pass may be, roughly speaking, 
about a quarter of a mile long, but only from eighty 
to a hundred yards in width, while on either side 
the vertical cliffs, like hammer-dressed walls of 
granite, rise to a great altitude. I have never seen 
so well-marked an example of the remarkable effects 
of sand-scouring as I witnessed in this pass. The 
wind, when it p Prt with any force, rushes through 
it and carries along clouds of fine sand, which, as 
they are swept past the rock walls, rub or scour 
their faces. This process, continued through the 
space of ages, has polished the hard, crystallised 
rocks as smooth as though they had been sub- 
jected to the action of a lapidary’s wheel. This 


is a precisely analogous case of scouring and polish- 


ing to that which I described with regard to the 
pebbles in a previous chapter. 

After leaving the pass, the ascent steadily increases 
up through Widy-esh-Sheik toward the group of 
mountains usually designated the Sinaitic. This 
noble wiady, the grand highway of the desert, wider, 
longer, shut in by mightier hills, and decked with 
more vegetation than any other we had traversed, 
impressed me more with what we understand by the 
term valley. Feiran and Gharandel certainly have 
the advantages of a perennial water supply; but 
then, as I have previously remarked, they suggest 
dry river beds rather than valleys. This wady gets its 
name from being the burial-place of some celebrated 
sheik. I passed along close to his tomb, which is 
simply a rude kind of structure, neither tent nor hut, 
and in a sadly dilapidated condition. Once every 
year the Bedouins assemble in the wide, open widy 
surrounding it, to hold a kind of religious festival 
in honour of the departed chieftain. Sheep and 
goats are slaughtered by way of sacrificial offer- 
ings, after which dancing and a general jollification 
is the order of the day so long as this very peculiar 
festival continues. Why so much honour is paid to 
this defunct sheik, or who he was, my dragoman 
could not inform me. 

As I tramped along over the sandy waste, I came 
into a grove of tamarisk-trees. The trees com- 
pletely occupied the entire width of the wady, and 
extended for quite a mile and a-half in a direct line. 
Some of these tamarisks evidenced a great age: 
their oddly shaped trunks and branches, twisted and 
contorted into all kinds of quaint forms, might 
have been growing in the dry sand, for anything 
one may infer to the contrary, for an indefinite 
space of time. So closely, in many instances I par- 
ticularly noticed, are these gnarled boughs twisted 
and entwined together, that they formed very admir- 
able ready-made tents, a provision the Bedouins have 
taken advantage of, for I saw several of these arbours 
which had been made to do duty as residences for 
Arab families. This grove of tamarisk-trees presented 
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an additional interest to me, inasmuch as I had by 
ood fortune come upon it just at the very time the 
manna was forming. 

As manna was a very large proportion of the 
food of the Israelites, and to a great extent main- 


tained them during a long period of their sojourn in 
the inhospitable desert, it may be of interest to my 
readers if I give a short description of the Sinaitic 
manna as I saw it at the tamarisk-grove. The tama- 
risk, or tarfa-tree of the Bedouins ( Zamarix mannifera), 
which is said to produce the manna of Scripture, is 
not universally found distributed over the Sinaitic 
peninsula. Very seldom did I meet with it in the 
eastern portion ; neither does it flourish at great alti- 
tudes; hence one cannot call it plentiful in these 
modern days. I noticed it to grow in the greatest 
quantity in Wadies Feiran, Gharandel, and Sheik. 

It must be clearly borne in mind that the hypo- 
thesis that the manna produced from the tamarisk 
and that spoken of in the Mosaic history are one 
and the same is not by any means of modern origin. 
It is so stated by Josephus, and it is a belief that 

as always been most tenaciously clung to by the 
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Greek Church, as represented in the convent of St- 
Catherine at Jebel Mousa; and I have at this very 
time a small tin canister of manna given me by the 
superior of the convent as being exactly the same 
description of manna that so miraculously sustained 


the Israelites. A careful examination of the produc- 
tion of the manna has led me to a very different 
conclusion, although it must be clearly understood 
I speak with all deference and regard for ancient 
tradition. It seems to me utterly at variance with 
one’s common sense and reason -to believe that a 
sweet honey-like fluid exuding from the branches of 
a tree (some persons maintain that it is produced by 
an insect), and falling after a time in a thickened and 
adhesive condition upon the ground, can have the 
smallest resemblance to the manna as described in 
Holy Writ. ‘‘And when the dew fell upon the 
camp in the night, the manna fell upon it” (Numb. 
xi. 9). ‘When the dew that lay was gone up, 
behold, upon the face of the wilderness there lay 
a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost, on the 
ground” (Ex. xvi. 14). ‘And it was like coriander 
seed, white; and the taste of it was like wafers made 
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with honey” (Ex. xvi. 31). We are further told 
that it was gathered and ground ‘in mills,” ‘‘ beat 
up in mortars,” ‘“‘ baked in pans,” and ‘made into 
cakes, and the taste thereof was as the taste of fresh 
oil.” I very much question whether the -entire 
quantity of manna produced at this time upon 
all the tamarisk-trees on the peninsula, if it could 
be gathered together, would support or main- 
tain an able-bodied man for the space of four 
months, or at any rate for half a year, to say the 
best of it. Supposing the ‘‘tarfa”-trees to have 
been very much more plentiful at one time than 
they are at present on the peninsula, then it seems 
equally impossible to imagine that any natural 
yield of the manna could have been sufficient to 
support six hundred thousand men. I think the 
only conclusion we can arrive at is that a special 
supply of the particular kind of food we designate 
manna was sent at the time it was needed by the 
hand of the Almighty, and that it was not the natural 
produce of the tamarisk, or “‘ tarfa ’’-trees, as we find 
it exuded at the present day. 

The monks at the convent send out the Arab women 
and children belonging to the convent every year at the 
proper season to collect the manna from the ‘‘tarfa”’- 
trees. As I observed the manna upon the ‘ tarfa ’’- 
trees, it resembled thick whitish honey that collected 
slowly until it formed a small drop in the axils 
of the leaves and round the terminal-buds upon the 
branches; in this condition, overflowing as it were 
its cup, it dropped upon the ground, or more often 
upon the stratum of dried tamarisk leaves that 
always forms beneath the trees. When it has 
remained a short time upon the ground, it assumes 4 
white opaque look, and becomes much more firm in 
consistence, and in this condition the manna- 
gatherers collect it. Upon nearly every branch from 
whence manna is exuding, mitiute insects are always 
to be found. The insect is ( Coccus cea ak an 
elliptical wax-coloured cochineal, ‘‘ Kermes,” about 
three lines in length. 

Now it is an open question whether this tiny 
insect is the actual means of causing the “ tarfa’’- 
trees to throw out this saccharine exudation, or 
whether its almost invariable presence is to be 
attributed to the attraction of the sweet juice it so 
greedily sucks in. I certainly am inclined to adupt 
the latter opinion. The coceus was, I observed, 
always near, but never in the axil of the leaf, or 
actually upon the very spot on a bud from whence 
the manna was exuding ; and I very much doubt the 
possibility of so minute an insect inflicting a wound 
or wounds in the tough bark of sufficient magnitude 
to cause the outflow of the saccharine material called 
manna. To the palate this material is intensely 
sweet, but it has a kind of aromatic smack, to me 
most nauseous. 

It was very nearly sunset ere I reached the 
end of Wiidy-esh-Sheik, where it may be said to 
join or be continuous with Wady-er-Rahah. No 
traces of camels or attendants could I see, and 
my mind was somewhat troubled lest I had passed 
them whilst encamped in some of the deep water- 
courses that everywhere here intersect the hills 
on either side the widy. Never do I remember 
experiencing a feeling of such utter loneliness and 
miserable insignificance as came over me as I 
scanned the long vista ahead and to my right; not 
a human being could I discern, nor any trace of 
life, for that matter, except about six or seven huge 
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white-and-black vultures, that soared lazily overhead 
as though only biding their time to pick my bones, 
Piles of mountains seemed to shut me in on every 
side; and I could see no other chance in store for 
me than that of patiently bearing hunger and thirst, 
and sleeping as best I could alone in the wilder- 
ness. But, like Crusoe, I came suddenly upon foot- 
prints in the sand, and following them carefully, 
they bore toward what in the dim evening light 
seemed merely a cleft in the rocks, but which ona 
nearer acquaintance proved to be a narrow openin 

that led round the base of an isolated hill. My 
heart began to beat hopefully; I felt sure the camel 
train had passed the base of this hill; and I was 
right, for as I rounded it, I could hardly credit the 
evidence of senses, so suddenly changed the scene, 
Close to me was our camp; the white tents showing 
out like ghosts of the departed against the black 
line of rocks behind them. Near the encampment, 
circles df Bedouins, guarded by the recumbent 
camels, resembled bands of swarthy brigands, resting 
after a predatory raid. While looking along the 
narrow widy wherein I stood, the grand old convent 
of St. Catherine completely occupied and _ blocked 
up the higher end of it, suggesting the idea of some 
weird and wondrous enchantment, rather than a 
scene actual and real. I was truly glad and thankful 
that 1 had found our camping-ground; and when 
refreshed by a good repast; washed down with 
deliciously cold water, I slept in the cooler air 
breathed at this greater altitude, as only the 
thoroughly weary and exhausted can sleep). 

We had scarcely completed our morning’s repast 
when the dragoman announced the approach of some 
of the monks from the convent. We could descry a 
small procession coming slowly down the widy, 
headed by three monks most conspicuous in the fore- 
ground by contrast of their odd costume with the 
white, flowing drapery of the bodyguard of sheiks 
by whom they were escorted. 

Receiving them at the door of our tent, we shook 
hands, invited them to enter, and gave them seats, the 
Bedotins, as many as could wedge themselves in, 
squatting cross-legged upon the ground. Pipes and 
coffee were very soon discussed, and then the object 
of the visit was made known. It was to offer us 
apaftments in the convent if we felt disposed to accept 
them, but we knew from previous information that 
such accommodation meant an enormous “ bakshish” 
to the holy fathers whenever we left, so we at once 
politely declined the offer, stating as a reason that we 
preferred living in our own tents. This settled, we 
were invited to visit the convent about mid-day, 
an invitation I need hardly observe we readily said 
yes to. 

The monks who had walked down to see us 
were certainly remarkable looking persons. The 
acting superior was a short podgy man, but so pale 
as to give one the idea that no blood flowed through 
his blood-vessels. His hair, jet black, was as long a8 
that of a woman, and to get rid of the annoyance of 
having it dangling over his shoulders and down his 
back, it was twisted into a huge knob and fastened 
near the crown of the head. His costume consist 
of a figured cotton garment made like a night-shirt, 
which reached to his insteps, but was fastened 
tightly round the waist with a leather girdle, from 
which depended an immense rosary of black beads 
and across. Balanced on the chignon rather than worn 
on the head was a square black kind of cap, whilst 
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his feet, guiltless of socks, were encased in a pair of 
extremely shabby shoes. A black cassock, fastened 
at the throat and without any sleeves, was worn 
The 
three were habited alike, except that the pattern and 
colour of the inner dress differed. One of the three 
I at once recognised as being the monk who had 
visited us at Wady Ghenneh, and who so forcibly 
reminded me of the figure in the frontispiece to 
Zadkiel’s Almanac. He would have made an admir- 
able ‘‘Old Time,” if he had been provided with an 
hour-glass and scythe. ‘The third monk making up 
the deputation was not conspicuous for anything in 
particular, save being, if such were possible, more 
begrimed with dirt than his companions. Cleanliness 
is most assuredly not one of the virtues practised by 
the monks of the convent of St. Catherine. 


THE COTTAGE HOMES O}F ENGLAND. 


If. 


THERE are no cottages in England more than five 
hundred years old. The fish-house at Meare, near 
Glastonbury, is the only cottage supposed to be even 
as old as that. Those that remain owe their dura- 
bility to the fact that they are built of oak. Whatever 
the sanitary reformer may have to say against these 
ancient cots, they arealways picturesque, and never out 
of harmony with the scenery around them. Their gable 
roofs of cosey thatch, or red tiles bright with moss and 
lichen, their ornamented chimneys, and walls of 
plaster, laced and interlaced with heavy beams, come 
peeping out from the green lanes of Kent, or fringe 
the breezy Surrey commous, or lie nestling in the 
wooded vales of Sussex; while in Yorkshire and 
Wales their aspect is bleak as the moor or the moun- 
tain side. In Cumberland and Devonshire they are 
built alike of stone; but in the north their archi- 
tecture is ‘‘Cyclopean,” in keeping with the stern 
aspect nature presents amongst those wild, thinly- 
peopled hills; while in the south, covered with ivy 
and hidden amongst gardens and orchards, each little 
cot isa poem in itself. This harmony arises from 
necessity. It is partly due to the gentle influence of 
time, and partly to the fact that the same soil which 
produces the natural scenery produces the materials 
of which the cottages are built. In the north, wood 
Is scarce, stone plentiful: hence the stone villages of 
Laucashire and Yorkshire. In the pottery districts 
aid the midland counties clay is abundant, and brick 
cottages are the rule. In Westmoreland, the red 
sandstone is used ; in Kent, the ragstone; in Lincoln- 
shire, the Ancaster stone; in Cornwall, granite; in 
Essex and Herts, flints from the chalk hills; in 
Hampshire, mud mixed with pebbles; in Norfolk and 
Sutiolk, lumps of clay mixed with straw. 

Half the rural labourers in England have to look for 
house room to cottages which have been originally 
“charity houses” or ‘‘ mushroom halls.” “ Charity 
houses” are dwellings built expressly for or devoted 
to the use of the poor by private benevolence, or some- 
times by the parish. Negligent administration is 
Suerally the fate of these well-meant charities. No 
tent being demanded, after a lapse of time the in- 
mates not unfrequently become the virtual owners, 
and sell or in various ways get rid of the property. 
Of course it falls into the hands of the worst class of 
proprietors, as none else would purchase houses with 
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no title. ‘Mushroom halls” are eots which have 
been erected by squatters on the edge of a common 
or waste. As their nickname suggests, they have 
been rapidly put together to avoid interference, only 
just serving for shelter, and patched up from time to 
time to keep out wind and weather. Amongst these 
two forms of cottages are to be found some of the 
most miserable habitations in the land. 

And now, to make good our assertion that there 
are, in almost every county in England, abodes in 
which even the decencies of home cannot be main- 
tained, much less its blessings enjoyed, we will begin 
with a district almost purely agricultural. Let us see 
what the reports from which we have already quoted 
have to say about the dwellings of rural labourers in 
the eastern counties, and how those dwellings affect 
their moral and physical well-being. Space will not 
permit us to take each county in this district suc- 
cessively, hut we will select two as types respectively 
of the evils complained of—Lincolnshire, for the in- 
sufficient quantity ; Norfolk, for the miserable quality, 
of its cottages. 

Lincolnshire is comparatively a new country. 
Before this century the greater part of the lowlands 
was given up to the wild goose and the bittern. Even 
the heights were only partially cultivated. Theré 
was a large tract of land twenty miles north and 
twenty miles south of Lincoln, still called the Heath, 
a dreary waste, so vast and featureless that it was 
thought necessary in 1751 to erect upon it a sort of 
land lighthouse. The result of this state of things 
was that the villages were built on the high roads, 
while the parishes extended for miles into the rear, 
composed of wild moor or fen, according to the 
district. In our day everything is changed, and 
the whole country brought under cultivation. 
Dunston Pillar, a monument of former desolation, 
now stands surrounded by field after field of waving 
grain, or of turnips set in matchless order, upon 
which thousands of thousands of long-woolled 
sheep may be seen in winter-time feeding in their 
netted folds. Above the neatly-clipped hedgerows 
rise white farm-buildings, surrounded by clusters 
of stacks, but where are the cottages? Everything 
has been provided for but the human machine by 
whose labour all this wonderful change has been 
wrought. He must find his lodging miles away 
from the scene of his daily toil. The report of 
1867 says, concerning the Heath district: ‘‘ Two 
lines of villages, from four to seven miles apart, 
form its eastern and western boundaries, and between 
them there is not only an absence of villages, but 
almost of cottages also. The main feature there- 
fore of this district is, that the labourers are all 
congregated into the larger towns.” The report of 
1864 tells of one Lincolnshire farm on which 
eighty urban agriculturists were engaged at one 
time. ‘The same report, speaking of North Lincoln- 
shire, says there are ‘‘ people, women as well as 
men, who take an hour’s walk twice a day, starting 
in the dark and returning in the dark, to obtain the 
privilege of selling a day’s hard work for a shilling.” 
In the northern half of the Wold district, where 
the farms are often of 800 or 1,000 acres, the villages, 
though numerous, are so small that there is only room 
for the regularly hired labourers; the large class of 
‘catch work”? men, with their wives and families, 
have to herd where they can. In the*Fen district 
it is even worse. The population is crowded into 
small villages standing elose to the high road, while 
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the parishes stretch miles away into the Fen. The 
consequence is, the labourer has in some cases to walk 
five or six miles to his work. ‘‘ At Baston,” a few 
miles from Market Deeping, ‘‘a man had for many 
years walked fifty-six miles a week to and from his 
work, and all for twelve shillings.” At Langtoft, a 
mile or two from Baston, a man was found living in 
a miserable house of three rooms with his wife, her 
mother, and five children. The bedroom was a garret ; 
the walls leaning to form a ridge at the top, with a 
dormer window in front. ‘Did he live there to be 
near his work?” ‘No, men have to trail a long 
way to work.” ‘The man was working in a part 
of Braceboro’ six miles from home, and came back 
to his family every night! He lived there because 
he could get a tenantable cot, and was glad of it at 
any price, anywhere, and in any condition.” 

The Lincolnshire cottages are not, as a rule, bad 
in quality, although one farmer speaks of some in 
his parish ‘‘as not fit to put a pig in;” yet their 
insufficient quantity is the cause of evils quite as 
destructive of home life, and perhaps more so. Over- 
crowding, of course, is one of the first results, with 
all its deleterious consequences. The people will 
take lodgers, and moreover have ‘hosts of chil- 
dren.” A girl belonging toa family of nine children 
was asked ‘‘ how they all got into one small bed- 
room,’’ and she said they had laid “like pins, heads 
and tails next each other.”” In Grainthorpe, a case 
was reported to the board of guardians, ‘‘ in which 
the father and mother and seven children were found 
in a room with only one hedstead, all ill of fever; 
no window except one in the roof.” At Easttoft, 


the incumbent writes: ‘‘Some cottages here are 
dreadfully crowded, especially by the Irish. I know 


a case where a farmer had to send for a labourer 
earlier than usual, and his foreman, when he went 
to the cottage, could not open the door, the whole 
cottage being covered with sleeping people packed 
close together.” ‘Of course,” as another Lincoln- 
shire vicar writes, ‘‘there cannot be two opinions 
about the effect it has on morality.” 

But still worse, the frightfully immoral system of 
ganging, so prevalent in Lincolnshire, is largely to 
be attributed to insufficient cottage accommodation. 
Mr. Bramley, a farmer of more than 2,000 acres of 
land, says: ‘‘ Want of cottages has given rise to the 
ganging system, and also to increased employment 
of women and children.” ‘‘ We want,” says Mr. 
Little, another farmer of 1,700 acres, ‘all the 
children, as soon as they are old enough, to be 
available.” Few cottages, few people, every hand 
must be pressed into service, even mothers with 
infants. This bit of evidence tells the fate of the 
babies. Betsy B—— states: ‘‘Had eight or ten 
children”? (mark the doubt); she has two now. 
‘They all died as babies. A great many babies 
do die. The mothers give them to school-mis- 
tresses to look after. They don’t learn aught. 
Often a woman will take more than they can 
manage. Yes, they do give them Godfrey’s (opium), 
but it’s not the schoolmistresses, the mothers give it 
them before they go out.” Perhaps the fate of 
the babies is to be preferred to that of those little 
ones who go to work at six or seven years of age, 
starting off at five in the morning and labouring 
from six to six, with only one hour’s cessation for 
dinner. It is impossible to describe here the sad 
results to the poor children as they grow up under the 
ganging system. Every one concurs to deprecate it. 
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But although the Act passed in 1866 seems likely 
to put down public gangs, it is feared it will be 
evaded by private gangs, in which the same evils 
more or less prevail. 

Uncomfortable homes are bad enough anywhere, 
how insupportable must they appear in a district so 
dreary as the Fens! Mr. Walter White, in his 
‘‘ Eastern England,”’. describes some poor little 
hovels he saw standing below the level of the road, 
and leaning on the bank as if for support; and 
recalling a description of a Fenman and his abode 
in the last century, he says, ‘‘in some particulars 
we may believe there has not been much change for 
the better.” 


** His little hut, which by the bankside stood, 
Cover’d with coat of sedge, the walls of mud, 
Where each domestic use one room supplies, 
His victuals here he dresses, here he lies. 

A little lattice to let in the day, 
With half-extinguish’d light and glimm’ring ray. 

“The moory soil, the wat’ry atmosphere, 

With damp, unhealthy moisture chills the air. 
Thick, stinking fogs, and noxious vapours fall, 
Agues and coughs are epidemical ; 

Hence ev’ry face presented to our view 

Looks of a pallid or a sallow hue.” 


If great men like Oliver Cromwell suffered from 
depression under such influences, how much more 
must it be so with poor ignorant labourers, denied 
even the solace of a decent home. There may be 
few amongst them with the genius of Burns, or 
Bloomfield, or Clare, but we may be sure there are 
many whose souls are set in the same key. Imagine 
the thoughts of such a man as he mooedily wends 
his way. Instead of the bright picture of a cheerful 
wife clearing up the cot against his return, of the 
little ones ‘‘ with shining morning faces” hurrying 
to school, of baby cooing and crowing when father 
appears at the door, he thinks of his children hurried 
off to work from dawn to dark, it may be the slaves 
of a corrupt taskmaster, sure to become ere long 
corrupt and depraved themselves. He thinks of the 
house, crowded, perhaps, by lodgers, or at least 
untidy and comfortless, since his wife, used from 
childhood to field labour, understands nothing of 
domestic economy. 

Can we be surprised that the unhappy inhabitants 
of this district, depressed by dismal scenery, oppressed 
by noxious vapours in summer, and cold, clammy 
fogs in winter, eaten up by rheumatism and ague, 
with homes debased and brutalised, should fill up 
the cup of their misery by becoming opium-eaters? 
Mr. White, in his ‘‘ Eastern England,” says: “If 
you could stand in a druggist’s shop in the fens ona 
market day, you would see many a farmer’s wife 
and many a rustic labourer enter and lay down their 
pence for a small packet of opium.” 

‘‘ All England may be carved out of Norfolk,” said 
an old English writer. Pasture land and arable 
land, heath and wood and fen, with the sea skirting 
two-thirds of the county, if its scenery is never 
grand, at least it is varied. Moreover, to use al 
expression of William Cobbett, ‘‘it is a fine farming 
country.” The scene of the labours of that eminent 
agriculturist, Mr. Coke, of Holkham, it could 
scarcely be otherwise. He turned West Norfolk 
from a rye-growing into a corn-growing country. 
His sheep-shearings were famous all over the 
civilised world. He taught the Norfolk farmers 
how to improve their stock, and his example led the 
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way to most of the triumphs of modern husbandry. 
Mixing freely with men of all ranks, he was ever 
teaching and being taught. Even Cobbett was con- 
strained to do him honour. ‘It would be base in 
me not to say,” he writes in his ‘‘ Norfolk Journal,” 
“that I hear, from men of all parties, and sensible 
men too, expressions made use of towards him that 
affectionate children use towards the best of parents.” 
The agriculturists of Norfolk have not only, then, had 
their share in the great material advantages of 
modern civilisation, but they have had a man 
amongst them who has shown them how to turn the 
discoveries of science and the appliances of art to 
the increase of their wealth. Mr. Coke is said to 
have raised his rents from tens to hundreds, and yet 
to have enriched his tenants as well as himself. 
Doubtless the same results have taken place on other 
Norfolk estates, so that the position of both land- 
owners and of farmers has been vastly improved. 

But what has modern civilisation done for the 
poor labourer? Its tendency is to help the strong, 
and to crush the weak. In Norfolk, the county of 
agricultural progress, his lot is worse than ever. 
At an agricultural dinner, which took place at North 
Walsham in 1863, Mr. Charles Buxton drew a 
picture of the homes of the farmers. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘“‘I am little in Norfolk now, and speak 
rather from what I am told as regards the county ; 
but in Essex, where I hunt, the farmers are a very 
hospitable race, and when I have been at some of 
the hunt breakfasts at their houses, and have seen 
the increasing comforts and elegancies of their 
homes, the parlours with their tasteful furniture and 
decorations, the music, and the books, and the 
drawings—contrasting all this with what I have 
seen in other lands, and in other times, I have 
sometimes thought as I have trotted on to the meet, 
‘Here is going on before our eyes a social revolution, 
nothing less than the rise of a great class to a 
ess in society which it has never reached else- 
where.’ ”” 

At the same meeting, an eminent agriculturist, 
Mr. W. Cubitt, thus portrayed the homes of the 
labourers. He said: ‘‘They had long known as 
employers of labour that one great source of that 
demoralisation of which there had been such just 
complaints arose from the overcrowded dwellings of 
the poor. In too many instances, the common 
decencies of life were disregarded, and if the children 
were not actually contaminated, they were sent into 
the world devoid of that shame which is the natural 
safeguard of youth. He had not lived more than 
forty years amongst the poor without seeing the 
evil influences of overcrowded homes. In fact, he 
saw it from his very door. "Where was immorality 
bred? But too often under the influences arising 
from miserable and crowded dwellings.” 

How little benefit the poor get from the arrange- 
ments of modern civilisation may be seen by the 
following fact, stated by the Rev. E. Gurdon, in a 
paper read before the Norwich Diocesan Work 
Association. Where cottage building is left to 
speculators, instead of the comfortable old-fashioned 
clay lump building, with its thick walls and deep, 
heavy, substantial thatched roof, a small clay lump 
ouse, with a red-tile roof, and walls thin and per- 
vious alike to heat and cold, is generally erected. 
In the winter of 1863-64, the proprietors of the 
‘Norfolk News” sent one of their staff to report 
on the state of the cottages in various parts of the 
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county. The results were published in thirteen 
articles, extending over a period of six months. 
The various tours were made in company with Mr. 
Samuel Clarke, sanitary inspector to the city of 
Norwich, and some idea of the extent of these 
gentlemen’s inquiries may be formed when we state 
that the reports give in detail the condition of 
nearly two hundred cottages. 

It is impossible to do justice here to those articles, 
the misery and immorality they reveal are so shock- 
ing. We may, however, record some of the facts, 
since they will help us to conceive the nature of the 
homes cf our rural poor. Take this picture of a 
Norfolk village: ‘‘A stranger cannot enter the 
village without being struck with surprise at its 
wretched and desolate condition. Look where he 
may, he sees little else but thatched roofs, old, rotten, 
and shapeless, full of holes and overgrown with 
weeds; windows sometimes patched with rags, 
and sometimes plastered over with clay; the walls, 
which are nearly all of clay, full of cracks and 
crannies; and sheds and outhouses—where there are 
any—looking as if they had been overthrown by a 
hurricane very early in the present century, and left 
in the hopeless confusion in which they fell.” The 
first hut entered was outside a fair sample of the 
whole. Notwithstanding the cracked clay walls, 
half-dismantled roof, and tottering chimney, it was 
occupied by a man and his wife, and six children who 
advanced in age from one to fourteen. The six chil- 
dren slept in one small, ill-ventilated chamber, and 
the parents inanother. Both these rooms were with- 
out plaster, and the sides of the roof were supported 
by sticks placed across, ‘‘ for,” said the occupants, 
‘‘ whenever there is a little wind, the place shakes, 
and we lie in fear of being smothered by its falling.” 
It was no uncommon thing for seven or eight, in 
one case we note as many as eleven, persons of all 
ages and both sexes to sleep in one room. And 
then, as would be too likely, one or more would be 
ill with fever. In one case, where seven poor chil- 
dren slept on two stump bedsteads, five had been ill 
with fever for two months. Sometimes the bedroom 
was approached by a ladder and a trapdoor, and the 


slanting roof was so low that only in the middle could 


a person stand upright. When there were two bed- 
rooms, the children’s room was found at times per- 
fectly dark. Fancy five or six little wretches creep- 
ing into the horrors of such a hole and lying huddled 
up there like so many mice. Sometimes there was 
too much ventilation—holes in the roof—so that if 
rain came on, the pillows were, as one woman 
observed, ‘‘as wet as a pit.’” Who can be surprised, 
on reading such statements, ‘‘ that the average dura- 
tion of lite amongst the industrial classes is scarcely 
one-half that of the wealthy”? And this is only the 
physical side of the evil. With reference to its 
moral results the Government Commissioner says, 
‘‘Mr. Clarke, of Norwich, can tell any one who will 
ask him, tales of things he himself has seen, horrify- 
ing enough to make the very hair stand on end.” 

Three or four years elapsed between the time of 
these revelations and that of the inquiry of 1867. 
Doubtless some proprietors were stirred up to improve- 
ment, but so powerful are the causes which produce 
this wretched state of things that Dr. Fraser, the 
present Bishop of Manchester, the commissioner who 
visited Norfolk, evidently cannot find language 
strong enough to deseribe the condition of its 
cottages at the present time. 





GOSSIP ABOUT NOTABLE BOOKS. 


Mr. Samuel Clarke (we quote from the Report of 
1867) says ‘“‘that at this moment the majority of 
cottages in the county occupied by the rural poor are 
of such a construction as is incompatible with their 
occupants growing up in habits of common decency, 
let alone morality. The common lodging- 
houses 1n the city of Norwich, as regards ventilation 
and provisions for decency, though filled with mendi- 
cants and tramps of the lowest class, are patterns of 
comfort compared with many of the homes of the 
agricultural poor. Many of these miserable homes 
are the property, not of small speculators, but of the 
large landowners.” 





GOSSIP ABOUT NOTABLE BOOKS. 


BY JOHN TIMBS. 
III. 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


Horace Watrprotz has been condemned by Lord 
Macaulay, as ‘“‘the most eccentric, the most arti- 
ficial, the most fastidious, the most suspicious of 
men. His mind was a bundle of inconsistent whims 
and affectations. 
himself, in the fine arts, in literature, in public 
affairs, he was drawn by some strange attraction 
from the great to the little, and from the useful to 
the odd. There is scarcely a writer in whose 
works it would be possible to find so many contra- 
dictory judgments, so many sentences of extravagant 
nonsense.” What then is the secret of Walpole’s 
success? Let Macaulay answer: ‘“‘ Noman who has 
written so much is so seldom tiresome. In his books 
there are scarcely any of those passages which, in 


our school days, we used to call skip. Walpole’s | 
superiority lay not in industry, not in learning, not 
in accuracy, not in logical power, but in the art of 
writing what people will like to read. He rejects 


all but the attractive parts of his subject. He keeps 
only what is in itself amusing, or what can be made 
so by the artifice of his diction.” 

‘The Castle of Otranto”’ was first published in 
1764, by Horace Walpole, anonymously, as a work 


found in the library of an ancient Roman Catholic , 


family in the north of England, and printed at 
Naples, in black letter, in 1529; when almost every- 
body was imposed upon. ‘The ancient romances 
have nothing more incredible than a sword which 
required a hundred men to lift it; or a helmet by its 
own weight forcing a passage through a courtyard 
into an arched vault, big enough for a man to go 
through; yet the locality is real, and is a massive 
fortress at Otranto, at the southern extremity of the 
kingdom of Naples. Walpole tells us the origin of 
this romance; how he waked one morning from a 
dream in which he thought himself in an ancient 
castle, and that on the uppermost banister of a great 
staircase he saw a gigantic hand in armour. In 
the evening, he sat down and began to write, without 
knowing in the least what he intended to say or 
relate. The work grew on his hands, and he grew 
fond of it. ‘In short,” says Walpole, ‘“‘I was so 
engrossed with my tale, which I completed in less 
than two months, that one evening I wrote from the 
time I had drunk my tea, about six o’clock, till half 
an hour after one in the morning, when my hand 
and fingers were so weary, that I could not hold the 
en to finish the sentence, but left Matilda and 
Jsabeila talking, in the middle of a paragraph.” 


In everything in which he busied: 
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LOVE AND MADNESS. 


A curious book sprung out of the assassination of 
Miss Reay by Hackman. It was published in 1780, 
entitled ‘‘ Love and Madness,’’ and professed to com- 
prise the correspondence between the murderer and 
his victim. The author was Dr. Herbert Croft, 
The basis of the work—in fact, the particulars of 
the assassination—and a few of the letters, may 
be genuine; but most of them are apocryphal, 
though cleverly fictitious. 


TOM ORINGLE’sS LOG. 


“Tom Cringle’s Log” was written by a Mr, 
Michael Scott, of Edinburgh. He had spent several 
years in the West Indies; he returned home, 
embarked in commercial speculations, in the leisure 
between which he wrote the “Log.” Notwith- 
standing its popularity in Europe and America, the 
author preserved his incognito to the last. He 
survived his publisher, Mr. Blackwood, for some 
years, and it was not till the death of the author 
that the sons of Mr. Blackwood were aware of his 
name. The “ Log” first appeared in ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” and it is, perhaps, the earliest specimen 
of that vicious plan of narrative writing in magazines 
and serials which renders it indispensable that each 
month’s number should have its ‘ sensation” 
incidents, so that when the work is completed, and 
read in a volume, it generally tires with its thickset 
catastrophes. When ‘Tom Cringle’s Log” was 
republished in a volume, it was found to present this 
very unsatisfactory result. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


The origin of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” is disputed. 
That some of the most fanciful and enchanting tales 
in the collection are derived from an Indian source 
appears undeniable; although notions and images 
suited to the sphere of ideas of a Mohammedan and 
an inhabitant of Western Asia have been substituted 
for every allusion to polytheism and Hindoo institu- 
tions. In England the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” made 
their way amongst us at once, because, in addition 
to stories of enchantment which interest the young, 
they exhibit a true picture of life and manners, which 
comes home to the bosoms of men in whatever 
climate they breathe. With all their faults there is 
a trace of early patriarchal religion in these immortal 
tales. The presiding care of a beneficent Providence 
they uniformly acknowledge; they treat as an 
opposing and formidable power the spirit of evil, 
and they assign to both subordinate agents, who, 
under the forms of propitious or malignant genili, 
manage all the affairsof the world. ‘his is a system 
easily comprehended, and the exciting character of 
the incidents constituting a majority of those stories 
easily reconciles us to the marvellous machinery by 
which they are conducted.—(See ‘‘ Quarterly Re- 
view,”’ March, 1834.) 


COOK’S VOYAGES. 


‘“‘Cook’s Voyages” were edited by Hawksworth, 
who was introduced by Garrick to Lord Sandwich, 
who, thinking to put a few hundred pounds into 
his pocket, appointed Hawksworth to revise and 
publish the ‘ Voyages.” He scarcely did anything 
to the MS., yet sold it to Cadell and Strahan, the 
hooksellers and printers, for £6,000. 
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EVELINA. 


‘«‘ Evelina,” the first novel by Miss Burney, after- 
wards Madame D’Arblay, published in 1777, when 
she was very young, is said to have been written 
and printed unknown to her father, Dr. Burney, 
who had cautioned his daughter against reading such 
trash as is usually called ‘‘novel;”’ but he was shown 
one at a friend’s house, with which he was so 
delighted that he went home and told his daughter 
he had found a novel which he thought worthy of 
being read; it was the identical ‘‘ Evelina” which 
his daughter had produced. After her marriage, 
she resided with her husband at Westhumble, adja- 
cent to Norbury Park, in a cottage named Camilla 
Lacey, from the novel of ‘Camilla,’ which she 
wrote here, and from which she realised 3,000 
guineas. 


BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


‘‘Buchan’s Domestic Medicine,’ which first ap- 
peared in 1769, speedily obtained such popularity 
that no less than nineteen editions of the book, amount- 
ing to 80,000 copies, were sold during the author's 
lifetime ; he died at the age of 76. ‘The ‘‘ Domestic 
Medicine’? was written in Sheffield; and James 
Montgomery, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” relates of the 
author: ‘‘I remember soeing the old gentleman when 
I first went to London. He was of venerable aspect, 
neat in his dress, his hair tied behind with a large 
black ribbon, and a gold-headed cane in his hand, 
quite realising my idea of an Esculapian dignitary.” 
Montgomery never spoke to the doctor, but looked 
upon him with respect as a man who had published a 
book. Buchan’s ‘‘ Medicine” has had its day; and 
whatever may be its merits, it had its shortcomings. 
In one of the Scottish editions there was an astonish- 
ing misprint, in which a prescription containing one 
hundred ounces of laudanum, instead of that number 
of drops, is recommended. Dr. Buchan’s book has 
been superseded by more modern treatises, of which 
the two best known are Dr. Graham’s ‘‘ Domestic 
Medicine,” and Dr. Alexander Macaulay’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Medicine for Popular Use.” 


COSTLY BOOKS. 


What large sums have been expended in printing 
the hobbies of unfortunate and mostly vain persons 
who have lost their way in matters too deep for them! 
A deplorable instance of this class is afforded by 
Thomas Wirgman, who, after making a fortune as 
a goldsmith and silversmith, in St. James’s Street, 
London, squandered it all as a regenerating philo- 


sopher! He had paper made specially for his books, |. 


the same sheet of several different colours; and as he 
changed the plan many times while it was printing, 
the cost was enormous: one book of 400 pages cost 
£2,276. He published a grammar of the five senses, 
Which was a sort of system of metaphysics for the 
use of children; and he maintained that when it was 
universally adopted in schools, peace and harmony 
would be restored to the earth, and virtue would 
everywhere replace crime. He complained much 
that people would not listen to him, and that 
although he had devoted nearly half a century to 
the propagation of his ideas, he had asked in vain to 
© appointed prefessor in some university or college 
—so little does the world appreciate those who 
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labour unto death in its service. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” 
exclaimed Wirgman, after another useless applica- 
tion, ‘‘ while life remains I will not cease to com- 
municate this blessing to the world.” 


A BOOK BURIED. 


A certain John Steward, who died in 1822, tra- 
velled over a great part of the world with the object 
of discovering the ‘‘ Polarisation of Moral as Truth.” 
He published several books, and he was of opinion 
that the kings of the earth would form a league for 
the purpose of destroying them; he begged, there- 
fore, of his friends that they would carefully wrap up 
some copies, so as to preserve them from moisture, 
and bury them seven or eight feet deep, taking care 
on their deathbed to declare, under the seal of 
secrecy, the place where they had buried them ! 


THE DAILY NEWS OF OLD ROME. 


How strange it is in this age, which may almost 
be termed the culmination of ‘‘ The Fourth Estate,” 
to read of the almost literal precursor of the news- 
paper of to-day, described by a writer who died in 
the sixty-third year of the Christian era. The 
‘*‘ Acta Diurna,” or Proceedings of the Day, of the 
Romans, not only occupied the position but’ also 
served some of the purposes of a modern newspaper, 
and was the “ Daily News” of old Rome. It was 
published both under the Republic and the Empire ; 
and we gather from Seneca that it contained ab- 
stracts of the proceedings in courts of law and publie 
assemblies ; accounts of public works, or buildings 
in progress; recitals of punishments inflicted upon 
offenders; and a list of births, deaths, marriages, 
etc. It particularly abounded in reports of trials for 
divorce ; and it had its accounts of floods and earth- 
quakes, price current, etc., all supplied, as are the 
London newspapers of our day, by reporters, who 
were termed actuarit, and, in the absence of printing, 
employed awkward writing materials. Shorthand 
writers were employed by Cicero to report the speech 
of Cato, in the celebrated debate of the Roman 
Senate upon the Catiline conspiracy. Yet its utmost 
publicity was in posting copies of this written news- 
paper in a few of the most public places of the 
imperial city. It should be added that Julius Cesar 
was the first ruler who provided for publishing all 
the proceedings of the Senate, a liberty of the pen 
which his despotic successors rarely accorded. 


THE PAPER WINDMILL. 


The little toy, the child’s windmill, which we see 
delighting children of the present day, is of great 
antiquity! It consists of two short sticks, with 
pieces of paper at the extremities, attached crosswise 
to a longer stick; the cross is made to turn freely, 
and is caused to whirl round by running with it ex- 
tended against the wind. It occurs as an illustra- 
tion of childhood in a block-print of the ‘Seven 
Ages of Man,” engraved about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and now in the British Museum. 
Strutt states, the paper windmill has been seen in a 
painting nearly five hundred years old, with this dif- 
ference only, that the sails are square. Fosbroke 
thought that he had seen it upon some classical 
marbles. 
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WAR. 


Twe foulest stain and scandal of our nature 
Became its boast. One murder makes a villain, 
Millions a hero! Princes were privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 
Ah ! why will kings forget that they are men ? 
And men that they are brethren? Why delight 
In human sacrifice? Why burst the ties 
Of nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of amity and love ? 
Yet still they breed destruction, still go on, 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 
New pains for life, new terrors for the grave— 
Artificers of death! Still monarchs dream 
Of universal empire growing up 
From universal ruin. Blast the design, 
Great God of Hosts, nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at ambition’s shrine. 

—Bishop Porteous. 


SIPHON-RECORDING TELEGRAPH.—Sir William Thompson’s 
siphon-recording instrument was exhibited for the first time in 
England at the opening of the British Indian Submarine Tele- 

ph, when the Cen of Wales was present, at the house of 
fir Pender in Arlington Street. This remarkable instrument 
writes down in ordinary ink every fluctuation of the electric 
current received at the end of a submarine cable, and is likely 
to displace everywhere the mirror galvanometer, by which, 
hitherto, all messages through long cables have been received. 
The older instrument shows every change by the waving back- 
wards and forwards of a little spot of light, leaving no trace of 
its wayward motions. It is almost incredible that men should 
acquire the skill required to disentangle at the moment the 
complex motions of this little spot, distinguishing the effects of 
earth currents, old signals, induction, and what not, from the 
true signal; even with the greatest skill many repetitions are 
required, and some uncertainty often hangs on the interpreta- 
tion of a word. The new instrument receives and indicates 
everything indicated by Sir William’s earlier invention, and 
writes indelibly ; this is accomplished without any sacrifice in 
the sensitiveness of the instrument. A very fine glass siphon 
waves to and fro over a running strip of paper without touching 
it, aud from this siphon ink is spurted on to the paper by a 
series of electric sparks, these sparks being generated by a pecu- 
liar induction machine. This fine rain of ink leaves a trace of 
the position of the siphon at every instant, in a fine continuous 
line. The siphon follows faithfully the rise and fall of the 
received current, and these alternations are arranged so as to 
form an alphabet, as in the usual single-needle instruments. 
The rain of ink opposes not the slightest resistance to the free 
motion of the siphon. 


Lonpon Cass.—In 1826 the number of hackney coaches and 
cabs in the metropolis was 1,150; in 1828, 1,200; in 1830, 1,265. 
The duty was then £2 a lunar month. By the Act of 1831 the 
number was fixed at 1,200 till the beginning of 1833, after which 
licenses were to be granted without limitation as to number. 
In 1837 the number was only about 1,700. 


RECOVERY OF Monry SPENT FoR Drink.—A Michigan 
woman is said to have recovered by law all that her husband had 
spent in a liquor saloon for six years. The prohibitory liquor 
law of that State does not regard liquor as ‘‘ property,” and the 
woman recovered the money on the ground that it had been paid 
to the liquor vendor without consideration. After this verdict 
gets to be well understood throughout the State very few men 
will be found courageous enough to undertake the retail liquor 
traffic within its limits.— Baltimore Sun. 


HURLINGHAM PIGEON-SHOOTING.—This so-called ‘‘sport” 
goes on day by day and week after week at Hurlingham, and 
there are ‘‘champion matches’’ and ‘‘ private matches,” and 
‘* Lords and Commons’ matches,” and ‘‘ conquering matches,” 
all meaning endless death and butchery to the ‘‘blue rocks,” a 
race of birds which must be both hardy and prolific, as we are 
informed on very good authority that the birds supplied on 
recent occasions ‘‘ never were better.” We wish we could think 
— of the excellence attributed to the feathered victims was 
reflected on the human bipeds who frequent Hurlingham. 
Worse, rather than better, so far as tender feeling and humanity 
are concerned, must be the condition of all those “ladies of 
pain” who return from Hurlingham sated with pigeon slaughter 





dusty and excited, to swallow down their dinners, and then 
rush off to bewitch the world of fashion at some gay reception 
But pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham has uglier features still 1 
that of cruelty to animals. The old Red House matches, if 
one alive remembers them, were confined to a few crack sho 
whose skill in bringing down their birds was the wonder of 
small knot of ardent admirers. There might occasionally beg 
bet or two, but as the stakes were anal and the company 
limited, the gambling which attended these matches was up 
important. But these sweepstakes at Hurlingham have becom 
the rage. Fashion follows them in its senseless way. Thy 
highest prize is £450. Vast numbers of idlers go regularly jy 
‘*the Park,” and the result has been that betting has shows 
its ugly face in that enclosure, and has become a prominent™ 
feature of the proceedings. In this way what was bad ini 
origin has become worse as it went on. Pigeon-shooting, alwayp 
irrational and brutalising in itself, has begot a species of 
gambling of its own, and the matches at Hurlingham have groy 
to be a mere vehicle for idle betting. When we hear that thy 
odds against Sir Frederick This were 100 to 10, that Barom 
That was freely supported at 100 to 8, that there was much 
‘‘general betting,””"—when we know all this, and hear it ever 
day dinned into our ears, by the frequenters of ‘‘ the Park,” thy 
it is the most charming and exciting place on earth, we can ¢ 
say that we think it high time such senseless, such cruel, ana 
such costly amusements should be put down, not indeed Oy 
law, but by what is above all law—the instinctive feeling whith 
all true Englishmen and all lovers of legitimate sport hav 
against practices which are alike brutalising, ruinous, and 
ing, and which are revolting at once to the humanity and 
comraon sense of the community.—Te Times. 


HANDWRITING.—Many people laugh at what is called ‘gn 
tomancy,” or the art of judging characters by handwriting ; am 
yet all acknowledge that handwriting does indicate someth 
Every one allows a difference between a man’s and a womaii 
hand ; we hear people speak of a vulgar hand, a gentlemal 
hand, a clerkly hand, etc. ‘‘I had once,” continued th 
Archbishop [Whately], ‘‘a remarkable proof that handwrit 
is sometimes, at least, an index to character. ‘I had a pupil a 
Oxford whom I liked in most respects greatly ; there wash 
one thing about him which seriously dissatisfied me, and th 
as I often told him, was his handwriting: it was not bad a 
writing, but it had a mean, shuffling character in it, which 
always inspired me with a feeling of suspicion. While hem 
mained at Oxford I saw nothing to justify this suspicion ; b 
transaction in which he was afterwards engaged, and in whicht 
saw more of his character than I had done before, convinced me 
that the writing had spoken truly. But I knew of a much mon” 
curious case, in which a celebrated ‘ graptomancer’ was ab | 
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judge of character more correctly by handwriting than he ha 
been able to do by personal observation. He was on a visit ae 
friend’s house, where, among other guests, he met a lady whom” 
conversation and manners greatly struck him, and for whom i 
conceived a strong friendship, based on the esteem he felt 
her as a singularly truthful, pure-minded, and single-hear 
woman. The lady of the house, who knew her real clr 
racter to be the very reverse of what she seemed, was curious 
to know whether Mr. would be able to discover 
by her handwriting. Accordingly, she procured a slip @ 
this lady’s writing (having ascertained he had never seen 
and gave it him one evening as the handwriting of ® 
friend of hers whose character she wished him to decipli 
His usual habit when he undertook to exercise this pow 
was to take a slip of a letter, cut down lengthwise so as nob® 
show any sentences, to his room at night, and to bring it dowl 
with his judgment in writing the next morning. On this 0c 
sion, when the party were seated at the breakfast table, the Ia 
whose writing he had unconsciously been examining, made #0 
observation which particularly struck Mr. —— as seeming # 
betoken a very noble and truthful character. He expressed 
admiration of her sentiments very warmly, adding at the 
time to the lady of the house, ‘Not so, by the way, 
friend ;’ and he put into her hand the slip of writing of 

est which she had given him the evening before, over WHI 
a had written the words, ‘Fascinating, false, and hollow 
hearted.’ The lady of the house kept the secret, and Mr. —= 
never knew that the writing on which he had pronoun¢ 
severe a judgment was that of the friend he so greatly adm 
—Archbishop Whately. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS, 


Madagascar and its People. 


Notes of a Four Years’ Residence. Comprising the Geography, Natural History, and Productions of the Island, 
the History, Manners, Customs, and Religion of the People. With a Sketch of Mission Work amongst the Malagasy, 
and numerous Appendices. By James Siprex, jun., Architect of the Memorial Churches. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. bevelled boards. 

“A very complete and useful book, partly the result of several years’ residence and personal observation, partly compiled from 
other writers, and it is profusely and vividly illustrated. We venture to give it every recommendation in our power.”’—Literary 
Churchman, 

“Tt is by far the best account we have seen of Madagascar, its physical aspects, its animal and vegetable life, its people, their 
habits, language, and religious beliefs.”—Rock, 


x = 
a 
The Midnight Sky: 
FAMILIAR NOTES ON THE STARS AND PLANETS. 
By Epwin Dunkin, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. With 82 Star- 
Maps, and other Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth boards; 9s. extra, with gilt edges. 

“T find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book: lucid, perspicuous at a glance, concise, correct; completely fulfilling its 
purpose. Those little Maps of the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness and useful worth, all I have seen before in the planisphere 
way; no reader but by help of them’ may find, with a minimum of trouble, the star he seeks. It is long since I have seen in any 
department a piece of work so well done,’’—Letter to the Editor from Thomas Carlyle. 

















a x 
i 
Hugh Latimer: a Biography. 
By the Rev. R. Demavs, M.A. Prepared from Original and Contemporary Documents. With Fine Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“This carefully-written life really deserves to take rank among works of original research and sound literary workmanship. 
Mr. Demans is no mere compiler or indiscriminate panegyrist. He has sought his materials among the MSS. of the State Paper 
Office and the British Museum, as well as in many an obscure publication of the Reformation period, . . . We hope that it will finda 
wide circle of readers, especially among our youth; for it is surely fit that they should know how bravely men did and suffered who, in 
an age of darkness and danger, fought the battle of religious liberty.’’—Athenaum. 

““This biography is to be considered a first-hand and learned work, quite worthy of being consulted by the Church historians,”— 
Contemporary Review. 





A HANDBOOK TO THE GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Together with a complete Vocabulary, and an Explanation of the chief New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by 
numerous Examples and Comments. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

This work is intended as a guide to the Greek of the New Testament for the use of those who either have no know- 
ledge of Classical Greek, or who desire to concentrate their studies on the language of the inspired writers. The syntax 
is unusually full and complete, especially in the part bearing on the Article and the Tenses of the Verb. Those who 
remember the important place which these questions hold in New Testament Exposition will appreciate the value of this 
portion of the grammar. The Vocabulary 4s suflicient for the use of beginners, as it contains every word found in the 
textus reeeplus, with references to the most important passages in which it occurs. A table of synonyms serves to illus- 
trate some grammatical niceties in the use of words. The very copious quotations of Scripture, and the analyses of those 
which present any difficulty of construction, serve the purpose of a commentary. Numerous indices afford the greatest 
possible facilities to students for the use of the volume. 





“ We are very glad to have so thoroughly handy a manual of Greek Testament Grammar. In arrangement it leaves nothing to be 
desired, and it is thoroughly well up to the scholarship of the day.’’—Literary Churchman. 

“It is just the book which young students have long wanted, embodying the result of the latest critical research, and supplying 
a most trustworthy guide.’’—English Independent. 

‘The execution of the work, one peculiar characteristic of which is the fulness and aptness of the examples, is all that can be 
desired; and a complete vocabulary, an examination of the principal synonyms, and copious indices, enhance the value of the original 
conception.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels. 


In the Authorised Version, following the Harmony of the Gospels in Greek. By Epwarp RobINsoN, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” With Map, Explanatory Notes, and References to Parallel and 
Illustrative Passages. 38s. cloth boards. New Edition. [Just out. 











Hours of Christian Devotion. 
Translated from the German of Dr. TuoLtuck. With a Preface by the Rev. Horarius Bonar, D.D. Foolscap 8vo. 
2s. 6d. boards. [Just out. 





Christian Revelation and Modern Astronomy. 


By Tuomas Cuatmers, p.p. A New Edition. Fscp. vo. 2s. 6d. boards, 





x 
Alone in London. 
By the Author of “ Jessica’s First. Prayer,” ‘‘ Little Meg’s Children,” ete. With Engravings, Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. 
cloth boards ; 2s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 
“This is a sweet sad story of child life in the dark, ungenial, unknown world of London, There is so much simplicity and 
| snes and such a spirit of true piety pervading the book, that it must win the heart of the Christian reader, young or old.”— 
onconformist, 
“ For naturalness, pathos, and deep Christian feeling, it rivals ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.’ ”’—Literary World. 


Bible Sketches and_ their Teachings. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By SAMUEL G. Gree, B.A. Third Series: The Gospels. Foolscap 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. [Just out. 
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THE SUNDAY 


PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
Philip Oakover. By Mrs. Prossrz. With Illustrations. 
A Lump in the Throat. 
Chrysostom, By the Rev. J. H. Merur v’Avusiane, D.D. With 
Iilustration. 


The God Oro and his Priest; an Incidont of Missionary 
Life, 


Cousin Mable’s Nots Book. Uses and Abuses of Fiction. 
By Miss E. J. WHATELY. 

Prayers in an Unknown Tongue. With Illustration, 

Robert Moffat, the African Missionary. By the Rev, 
Cnarves B, TaybEr, M.A. 

Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. vmur.—Storm and 
Darkness without Christ. By Dean Howson. 

Devonshire Square Chapel in the Olden Time. 

Bad Words, (With Illustration.) 

Power through Faith. 

Pulpit in the Family:—The Brother born for Adversity.—Tho 
Great Change.—The Call of Elisha (with Engraving). Thy 
Maker is thy Husband. 

Poetry :—Forebodings—My London Garden. 


Sabbath Thoughts:—The Answered Potition.—Pilgrimage.— 
The Sight of Jesus.—The Temple Pharisee, 


Pages for the Young :—The Two Birthdays, 
Scripture Exercises. 
Mcnthly Religious Record. 


AT HOME. | 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Fenella: a Story of Italy, (With Engravings.) 
Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. 1x. The Leper's 
Prayer.—x. The Leper’s Thanksgiving. By Dean Howsoy, 
Dr. Hugh M‘Neile. (With Portrait.) 
Religious Associations of Liverpool. 
Michacl Faraday. 
Robert Moffat. 1. (With Portrait.) 
Sheep Shearing in New South Wales, (With Engraving.) 
Chrysostom, By Dr. Merz p’AUBIGNE. 
Dr. Hornek, of the Savoy. 
Jemmy Howard. 


A Visit to the Land of Huss, 
Stuart. (With Illustration.) 


By the Rev. W. Moopxy- 


Pulpit in the Family:—Causes for Rejoicing.—The Drying 
up of the Brook Cherith.—The Best Bencdiction.—Why th: 
Gospel is not Understood. 

Sabbath Thoughts:—Trust and Mistrust.—All Things.—Two 
Petitions.—Thy Will be Done. 

Bible Sonnets. 

Pages for the Young:—The Two Birthdays —Scripturo 
Enigmas, etc. 


Monthly Religious Record. 








The Volumes of the SunpAY ar Home and Leisure Hour may be had of any bookseller, price 7s. in cloth; 


8s. 6d. extra, with gilt 


** No Family or Institutional Library should be without them.”—Crry Press. 


cdges; and 10s, half-calf extra. 





- TOURIST PAPERS. 


“The Le1surz Hovr has always been remarkable for 


its excellent sketches of travel in foreign lands,’’—Scotsman, 





A large number of valuable Miscellaneous Tourist Papers, relating to England, Scotland, and other Countries, will be found in the 
The following Series, with many Illustrations, are still on sale in Numbers or Parts :— 


Volumes of the LEISURE HOUR. 
A WALK IN SOUTH DEVON. 


By the Rev. Harry Jongs, o.a, 
In Part 211, price 6d. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. 
In Numbers 769—773, price &d, 
TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. 
By the Author of “‘ A Merchant’s Holiday.” 
In Parts 197—199, price 6d. each. 


A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN, 
In Paris 201—203, price 6d. each. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 
In Numbers 592—604, price 1s. 1d.; or in Parts 137—9, price 
6d. each. 


———-- ————~ ——— 


ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. 
In Numbers 653—€6!, price 9d.; or in Parts 151—2, price 6d. each. 


THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. 
In Numbers 703—711, price 9d ; or in Parts 162—4, price 6d. each. 


A PEEP AT THE TYROL. 
In Numbers 817—82), pr‘ce 4d, 

A SUMMER TOUR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
In Numbers 777—780, price 4d. 


ON THE NILE. 
In Parts 182—187, price 6d. each. 


FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE, 
In Parts 206—211, price 6d. each. 








Beautifully printed on toned paper. 


“The volume published by the Religious Tract Society offers 
an abundance of illustrations of the grand and picturesque 
scenery of Switzerland; almost every page of the book supplies 
anexample. The name of Mr. E. Whymper is well known as 
an artist and an engraver on wood, while his knowledge of the 
country, and his celebrity as one of the most distinguished 
members of the Alpine Club, add to his qualifications for such 
work us he has here performed. It is quite true that a very 
large proportion of the engravings have appeared in other pub- 
lications of the Society which issues this, but it wasa good idea 
to present them in a collected and more permanent form, with 
the advantages of careful printing on substantial and delicately- 
toned paper.”—Art Journal, 


Swiss Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


With numerous Illustrations by Mr. E. WuyMrer. 





Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsome cloth boards, 

“The sketches which, from time to time, Mr. Whymper has 
furnished for various publications of the T'ract Society, are hero 
collected into a handsome drawing-room volume. They are very 
spirited and truthful, and are informed by the knowledge and 
feeling of a practical and daring mountaineer. It would be diffi- 
cult to name a scries of illustrations that would convey to stay- 
at-home travellers a more accurate and vivid impression of the 
‘palaces of Nature,’ built among the Alps of Switzerland. The 
illustrations are very profuse, and could not have been produced 
for thrice the cost of the volume, but for the previous possession 
of the plates. . The book 1s admirable and tasteful: a 
capital gift for those who do not estimate excellence by cost.”— 
British Quarterly Review, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts must have the mame and addréss 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS: should be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep Copies of their 
MSS§.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged oF returned, 


Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication: The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 





Advertisements,—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising billé 
in “The Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, — 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers,—The “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only 
from 1856 to 1862 inclusiye, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1863. The earlier Nos. are out of print; 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes,—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 


each. Crorn Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository; 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 


Correspondents requiring single parts or numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable 
through the local booksellers or newsagents. 











TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 
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After the close of the present year the ‘‘Leisure Hour’’ will not be registered for foreign transmission at 
Newspaper Rates. Notice has been received from the Postmaster-General that the regulations relating to the registration. 
of publications have been revised ; and in future, periodicals, to be entitled to be registered for transmission abroad a 
the newspaper rates, ‘‘must be publications consisting wholly or in great part of political or other news or of articles 
elating thereto, or to other current topics, with or without advertisements. Magazines, and all periodicals of the 
same kind, and in fact all publications which do not éome within the above description, will, therefore, be excluded 
from registration ; and must, when posted for places abroad, be setit tnder the Book Post Regulations.” 





THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards. 


. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, 
. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 
. A RACE FOR LIFE; AND OTHER TALES. 
. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN. EMIGRATION. 
. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 
. BARTHEL WINKLER; AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 
. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By the Rev. Joun Sroventoy, 
. ORIGINAL FABLES AND STORIES. By Mrs. Prosser, 
**A capital little book, full of raey fables, cleverly conceived and pleasantly written.’’—Morning Star. 
“Mrs. Prosser is & peeress among parable makers. We have commended her volume wherever we havé had 
opportunity, and we now very heartily bespeak her a welcome among our readers.’’—Rev. C, H. Spurgeon. 
. THE FERROL FAMILY, AND OTHER TALES OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
. FRANK LAYTON: AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. ; 
. FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS; AND OTHER VILLAGE TALES. 
. ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 7 
. THE EXILE’S TRUST: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION; AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Frances Browne, Author of “The Foundling of the Fens,” etc. 





*,* The above may be had in neat covers, price 1s. 





THE TRUE CATHOLIC, 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF SCRIPTURAL TRUTH AND LOVE. 
ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
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CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
“HOW I CAME OUT FROM ROME”—XxIx. A Decisive Step. SAVONAROLA: A TRUE CATHOLIC. 
B 


y C. L. TRIVIER. THE MADONN! i S 
THE SCILOOL OF NATIONS. FRENCH ee 
THE EFFECT OF THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF ve a eb fess wien stage 
NANTES ON THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AURICULAR CONFESSION—in. By LUIGI DE SANCTIS, 
FRANCE. MONTHLY NOTES OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
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